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THE RED CROSS 

By Claea D. Noyes, R.N. 
Acting Director, Department of Nursing, American Red Cross 

From the top of the world at Archangel, Russia, from far-away 
Vladivostok, and from Omsk, five thousand miles inland on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, from Bucharest, and Athens, even from China, 
come letters from nurses in active service with the American Red 
Cross. Some are typewritten on the letterhead of the Red Cross 
Commissions to these countries, others are in thin white envelopes, 
one or two on thin, foreign-looking paper, but all bring the same 
message : the great awakening of people even "in the uttermost parts 
of the world" to a realization of their low health standards, and to 
the tremendous need for nurses who will enter this field. 

From Bucharest, Florence Patterson writes : 

To find a country so absolutely down and out, yet trying to remobolize is 
the greatest tragedy in the -world! No person on God's earth except the Rou- 
manian peasant would respond to the order, and I wonder if he can! Combined 
with an alarming shortage of food, is an impossible lack of transportation. Prac- 
tically 50 per cent of what is left has been taken over by the militaire and in 
spite of Hoover food, many districts have seen little, if any, of the flour. Their 
supply of maize is exhausted, likewise their beans; in some villages food simply 
doesn't exist, and a wild spinach and roots which grow in the woods are all they 
have to keep body and soul together. Of course they are dying of starvation 
and on top of this there are typhus and smallpox in every district. In some vil- 
lages children have been found without a stitch of clothes, and thousands just 
in skimpy rags! Fancy a country trying to raise an army to keep Bolshevism 
out, under these conditions, and already having 100,000 war orphans because of 
the combined ravages of bullets and typhus. 

Last week I went on a six days' automobile trip inspecting hospitals and 
orphanages. The country is wonderful now, and the fields and woods are filled 
with flowers, — real carpets of violets. Oh the pitiful contrast with the dingy, 
forlorn waifs, with scabies, impetigo, ring worm, rickets, pellagra, war dropsy, 
scurvy, and every known disease caused by lack of cleanliness and proper food, 
herded together in so-called orphanages and in hospitals which are struggling to 
care for all types of patients with no medicines, instruments or equipment of any 
sort! May I tell you of just one ward, for old people with tuberculosis, the 
patients sleeping on beds with wire fencing as springs, covered with dark brown 
canvas, or gunny sack, dressed in what rags they possessed as clothing, with 
one blanket for covering, and for a pillow an uncovered board. To complete the 
cheer and comfort of the room, in one end of the ward was placed a pine coffin, 
which I think would be tempting to all of them! God knows what they had for 
food, if they had any! This was in a hospital in the Maracesti District, the scene 
of the worst fighting, and comparable with the destruction and devastation of 
northern France. 

Alma Foerster writes from Archangel that "after five weeks of 
travel on our little ship, loaded down with a million and a half dollars' 
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worth of food and medicines to feed and care for the starving civilian 
population of Russia, here on the quay the first people we saw were 
American soldiers, who told us with tears in their eyes how glad they 
were to see and talk with American women, and how disappointed 
they had been to be sent here rather than to France. In one month, 
sixty-eight of their number had died of influenza." 

From Jean Gates, at the Christian Hospital, Shaohsing, China, 
comes the following statement: 

Our city, which is said to be the wealthiest and dirtiest in this province, is 
built on canals, and is called the "Venice of China." It is very conservative, but 
we see signs of progress lately. Previously the streets were lined with open 
toilet jars; these have been removed and neat buildings put up with covered 
ones inside. There is even talk of cleaning the streets, which need it desperately. 
During these spring days we pass many children with red rags tied around their 
heads. This means that their parents think it best for them to have smallpox 
while they are young, and so have bought a scab from a person with the disease 
and blown it up the child's nostril. There is always smallpox in the spring, and 
of course no quarantine. The number that come in for vaccination, however, is 
increasing all the time. 

These are some of the existing conditions overseas, in countries 
which have been the battlefield of the greatest war in history, and in 
a nation which has closed its gates to modern civilization until the 
last decade. Here are some of the conditions in the United States, 
unravaged by war, and at the present time the richest and one of the 
most enlightened nations of the world : 

A Red Cross Chautauqua speaker, while in the Southern mount- 
ains, was told to "hustle across the Razorback and see a woman who 
was dying ovah yondah." When she arrived, she found her patient 
very ill, but went to work to bathe her, and make her more comfort- 
able. After an unsuccessful hunt, she at last asked her patient where 
she kept her comb and tooth brush. "Law, Miss, I ain't got nothin' 
like that — all I ever had is jest chillun and consumption." 

In that same neighborhood, which was not a poverty-stricken 
one, a Red Cross nurse insisted upon giving an expectant mother a 
bath, just before the baby was born. The father was vehement in his 
protests, although the thermometer was at 98 degrees; he said that 
his wife had not had a drop of water on her for two months and he 
knew it would kill her. 

"I got caught in a little town here last night," writes another 
Chautauqua nurse, "and my experienced eye told me at one glance 
that here was a place where my bed 'would get up and walk.' I told 
the Manager, however, that I wanted clean sheets, insisting that the 
others had been slept on. " 'Sure,' he replied, 'but the traveling men 
in that room last night were such nice clean men that those sheets 
ain't noways dirty!' " 
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"Here I am in F ," states another letter, "where the pigs 

and the children share the streets together. While I was walking to 
the tent last night, I counted seven people who looked like pretty 
definite cases of T. B., while syphilis, if you can judge by appearances, 
and what the people themselves say, is almost as prevalent as the 
flies." 

Another Red Cross nurse, now speaking in the middle west, tells 
the manner in which she delivers her message : 

I give my lecture in the afternoon, always making the plea for the employ- 
ment of a community nurse, the great need for more public health nurses, and 
of young women entering training schools. I make a very strong attack on the 
awful conditions I see all through this country with my own eyes, — perfectly 
vile drainage and sanitation; filthy stalls and pig-pens quite often only a few 
feet from a dug well. I plead for a revival of interest through the Red Cross, 
usually the only organization in these small communities, outside a church and 
school of the Paleozoic age, as a big, vital memorial to the men who fell in 
France. But oh, it is such a forlorn country! I never dreamed of people in these 
United States of ours living with so little knowledge of health and of decent or 
comfortable living. They fairly eat dirt, and God knows they drink it. But 
they are so eager for a community nurse — "someone to show us how!" One 
woman came to me with tears streaming down her face. "I never dreamed," 
she said, "that consumption could be cured — what you've said to-day is life to 
me." 

From the Red Cross Division Offices, and the Chapters comes the 
great plea for more public health nurses who can go out into these 
pioneer communities where the need is so great, and where the work- 
ers are only too few. Already the demands far exceed the supply. 

The Red Cross is gradually withdrawing its units from overseas 
service. Under the League of Red Cross Societies, each nation desires 
to mobilize its medical and nursing resources to meet its own prob- 
lems of reconatruction. Here at home, the need for "new construc- 
tion" is almost as great as in Roumania. Freedom, in the last anal- 
ysis, consists as much in possessing "the strength to work," as in 
having equitable laws of government. The betterment of the public 
health is more and more being recognized as community responsibility 
and obligation, and the public health nurse is clearly acknowledged 
as the essential factor through which this vital public health educa- 
tion must be spread. 

To the training schools of the country, which have been and 
which always must be, the torch-bearers of the profession, comes the 
direct challenge of this new era of nursing. The Red Cross Loan and 
Scholarship Funds for public health nursing are necessarily limited. 
It is doubtful if post-graduate training such as they provide will ever 
meet the tremendously increasing needs. Plans are now under con- 
sideration in the various training schools to incorporate, during the 
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last year's training, three or more months of public health work, so 
that a nurse may be prepared upon graduation to undertake com- 
munity service. Such a plan should be adopted as rapidly as possible, 
in as many schools as can rightly incorporate this training in its 
course. 

The efforts of the strong organizations, both medical and nurs- 
ing, whose purpose is the betterment of community health, and the 
eagerness of the people to employ a neighborhood nurse and to raise 
the standards of individual and national life, will all come to little 
purpose unless the nurses themselves will enter this field. Theirs 
again must be the individual response and, as in all pioneer work, the 
inevitable sacrifices. Again to American nurses, wearied though they 
be from war-service, comes the challenge to "carry on" in the greater 
battles of peace. 



NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
The American soldier not content with crossing the Atlantic and seeing a 
large part of the world is anxious to keep on traveling. This is indicated by the 
great demand for books of travel, and maps, at the club for enlisted men main- 
tained by the Red Cross at Trier, Germany. In the reading room there, the 
most popular table is the one on which stands a globe of the world. This is 
consulted daily by groups of soldiers who have fairly worn grooves in its surface 
tracing pathways to other parts of the world. Books on South America lead in 
popularity. Next in demand are technical books on mechanics and agriculture, 
American history and modern fiction. Apparently the Army of Occupation is 
through with war stories, for the books which were read so eagerly before the 
armistice, now remain idle upon the shelves. — From American Red Cross Bureau 
of Publicity. 



